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is saturated with reminiscences.” The era in which a poet's greatest ambi- 
tion was to compete with perfume labels, when Baby Cadum neglected 
its duty to sell soap and haunted the heads of poets,“ when the inscription 
“Texaco motor ojl”** wrote itself, hieroglyphic-like, into poetry—is over. 
The surprise effect of headlines, of “readymade” and splendidly meaning- 
less advertising slogans, is worn out. Things that were once expressions 
of protest are now savored as modern art by a public whose senses have 
become dulled. “In the year 1929, the greatest surprise in the world, if only 
it had been a surprise, would not have surprised us: the snobs are among 
us." What is modern today? asks Aragon. And then he gives a truly sur- 
prising answer: The symbol to which “today” turns its attention, the new- 
est of the new, in which the archaic aspect of society is also revealed, is 
the policeman. “I went to the movies, I walked the streets, I have read the 
newspapers of my contemporaries. In all that I saw only the signs of new 
violence. The modern, nowadays, no longer belongs to the poets. It belongs 
to the cops. The transformation is occurring everywhere: the poster be- 
comes a flaming Eiffel Tower with the word Citroen; at the movies, Amer- 
ica’s unlimited possibilities are at the service of an apotheosis of the police; 
in the street no one can feel secure anymore, for the official bullies carry 
weapons; the chief of police pokes his face into every column of the news- 
paper. Everywhere the ghost of repression is haunting us.”* From the van- 
tage point of 1969, there is probably no more prophetic text by Aragon, a 
last document of what his official biographer Garaudy called his idealistic- 
individualistic phase. 


Introduction to the German Edition of 
Charles Fourier’s The Theory of the 


Four Movements and the General Destinies 


Elisabeth Lenk 


While sociology, with a self-important mien and a slightly overstated 
emphasis, may pronounce that it has now reached maturity, I don’t 
see with what justification it stamps works like yours as inconsistent 
and ridiculous—works in which a boldness that as yet knows no 
limits serves true humanity. 


—André Breton, Ode to Charles Fourier 


The Sunday Sociologist 


For the first time, a central text of Fourier’s is available in a complete edi- 
tion in German translation.’ It reveals a work of whose richness the previ- 
ously available schoolmasterly “selections” gave no sense. Fourier’s work 
drew contradictory reactions from his contemporaries. He was, by turns, 
accused of being fantastical, celebrated as a genius and inventor, and ridi- 
culed as a petit-bourgeois utopian. Even today, precisely categorizing his 
theory—this tissue of realistic observation, fantasy, and calculation—is 
awkward. Should we relegate Fourier’s books, like many a work that we 
decline to take seriously, to so-called belles letters? This would seem to be 
supported by the fact that it was writers and poets like Stendahl, Sainte- 
Beuve, and Balzac who first publicly recognized him, and that today, once 
again, it is a poet, André Breton, who with his “Ode to Charles Fourier” 
has brought him to the attention of postwar France. But if the works 
of Charles Fourier were of “only” literary value, how should we explain the 
fact that academic-analytic thinkers like Marx and Engels took him quite 
seriously—Marx ranks him among the ancestors of scientific socialism, 
and Engels writes that Fourier applies dialectics with the same mastery 
as Hegel? 
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In his book Utopia and Utopias, sociologist Raymond Ruyer’ compares . 


Fourier’s contribution to the social sciences with customs officer Emil 
Rousseau’s contribution to painting. Like Rousseau, who was an outsider 
and part-time painter, Fourier, Ruyer says, was a sociologue du dimanche—a 
Sunday sociologist. Like Rousseau, Fourier was an autodidact for whom 
the necessity of his unfamiliarity with academic techniques became a 
virtue that helped him explode their limitations. The genius of both men 
lies in a naiveté that elicited equal measures of derision and admiration 
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opposite question, whether it is not precisely the others who are crazy— 
all those people who are always immediately prepared to act as an advocate 
for the necessities that are inimical to happiness and who, all the same, 
never stop striving for the fulfillment of their wishes. Isn’t their rational, 
grown-up “insight into necessity” mere hypocrisy, as absurd as would be a 
“love of self-loathing” 24 

Fourier’s system is the boldness of demanding the fulfillment of human 
wishes, not just from human society but from the universe and ultimately 


from the members of the guild. In academic circles, including those of the 
Marxists, one often encounters a tendency to neutralize the clashing emo- | 
tions, the mixture of sarcasm and admiration that overcomes the reader 
ofa Fourier text, by splitting him into a rational, observant, sharply critical 
thinker, on one hand, and an abstruse one on the other. But this very ten- 
dency forecloses insight into the fundamental structure of Fourier’s thought, 
in which boundless optimism and an incorruptibly critical eye are fused 
in a dialectical unity. Fourier’s often-derided remarks about stars, comma 
rules, or cabbage heads, no less than his insights into social situations, | Unrequited Love of Praxis ! | 
obey a single inner logic. Everything in this system springs from one prin- i 

ciple: the claim that human happiness is not only possible but is the prov- : The Theory of the Four Movements, published in 1808 at its author’s expense, 


| 
7 from God himself. Although it may be difficult to follow Fourier’s expla- 
nations with the seriousness and naiveté that undoubtedly inspired their 


i 
author, the reader who will profit from their study is the one whose expe- 
rience resembles the reaction of one of Fourier’s first reviewers, who wrote To 
in the Mercure de France on January 9, 1830, that while reading Fourier’s 
book, which had just appeared, he had doubted his own reason at least as | 
much as Fourier’s.° 

l} 


idential destiny of man according to the plan of creation. “The passions are i} is a first book by an unknown writer who claims to be an inventor endowed mE 
proportional to the destinies” is the sibylline sentence in which Fourier i with genius. Fourier believes that he has rediscovered the secret of social ! 
summarizes his thought.’ This, so to speak, is the law of identity in practi- happiness, which has been lost over the centuries. It lies in the ordering of nd i 
human community by associations, or, as he says, by “series” founded on i | 
passionate attraction.® He calls this the discovery of the “social compass” a 
and writes, “This name is extremely appropriate for the progressive series a | 
i 


because this simple operation resolves all conceivable problems of social bo 


cal form. As, in identity philosophy, the dichotomy of subject and object is 
transcended in absolute unity, so, for Fourier, the highest happiness is the 

bliss of passion fulfilled. Happiness, in its unity, takes the subjective form | 
of attractions, which here must be translated as passions, and the objec- | 
tive form of destiny. Fourier’s principle, based on this correspondence of | 
attraction and destiny, may be loosely described as follows: A passionate | 


happiness, and is enough on its own to guide human politics through the | 
labyrinth of the passions, just as a compass needle is enough on-its own to 
4 
f 


| 

desire cannot be directed at something that is in principle unachievable. i guide ships through the darkness of storms and the vastness of the seas.” 5 
Every passionate desire is, from its inception, destined to be fulfilled. i He himself feels that he has been chosen by God to redeem humanity. “It = | 

Fourier maintains—and in this he is entirely a child of the eighteenth | is a shop-sergeant who is going to confound all the voluminous writings a 
century—that the infinitely large universe is constructed to support the | of the politicians and moralists, the shameful products of ancient and re 
happiness of tiny humanity. This pronouncement, which is contradicted | modern quackery. And this is not the first time that God has made use of | 1 | 
by a millennium’s worth of evidence, seems absurd today. But it contains | the humble to put down the proud and mighty, nor the first time that he us 
an unfathomably humoristic moment insofar as the craziness of placing | has chosen the most obscure man to bring the most important message "| } 


human happiness at the center of the universe is the unacknowledged 


| to the world.” uf | 
craziness of all human beings, including those who greet Fourier’s method- | 
| 


The theory of the four movements, which already contains all the l; 
4 H 


ical madness with a tolerant smile. Fourier, consequently, has asked the | elements of Fourierist thought, is borne along by the momentum of his ' 
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conviction that contemporaries will receive the new discovery with enthu- 
siasm and will put it into practice without delay. The book is written with 
a practical intent. Fourier calls it a “prospectus, or proposal, which is 
intended to lead to the founding of a new venture—a venture, however, 
that differs from all previous foundings inasmuch as it will introduce a 
new phase of civilization: social harmony. He invites subscriptions and 
does not tire of providing proofs of the profitability of the planned attempt, 
which, moreover, will guarantee a place in posterity for those individuals 
who are courageous enough to finance it. The organization that is to be 
founded is a phalanstery (phalanstére), which consists of 1,600 to 1,800 
individuals of all classes, generations, and character types and is based pri- 
marily on agriculture and domestic work but in its concrete form is more 
like a cité future. Fourier, with characteristic pedantry, drafts a detailed 


plan for the phalanstery he wants to found, from the 2,300 hectares that. 


the experimental canton is to occupy, to the architectural details of the 
buildings that are needed for the life of the harmoniens, their celebrations, 
labors, pleasures in love, and gastronomy. They are meant to be linked 
by glass-roofed, gallery-like streets, a construction that recalls the Paris 
passages that a hundred years later would enter into the mythology of 
modernism. Fourier believes that the completed phalanstery will emit 
such powers of attraction that within a few years there will be a worldwide 
expansion of the principle of passionate series. Social metamorphosis can 
proceed without a single violent blow having to be struck. Kings, clerics, 
brutes, capitalists, traders, and criminals, with all their vices, will all fit 
harmoniously into the new order. Even bloodthirsty Nero, without any 
need to change his nature, would have become a useful member of the 
“harmony,” namely, the best of all possible butchers. 

Fourier is so possessed by the idea of an immediate realization of his 
plan that in this, his first book, he neglects to include a systematic descrip- 
tion of his thoughts. The Theory of the Four Movements appeals not to 
reason, but to readers’ passions; it offers diverse examples, each calculated 
to appeal to a different type of reader. Readers who thirst for knowledge 
receive an excerpt from the theory; for those who are sensual and inter- 
ested in practical consequences, there are descriptions of the advantages 
of the new order for their private life; and finally, there is a third section 
aimed at virtual critics of his theory, whose combative instincts are meant 
to be absorbed by diverting their attention to a more worthwhile object: 
the critique of civilization. He also attempts to ensnare them for his plan 
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with the prospect of a prestige similar to that enjoyed by today’s sociolo- 
gists. The degree to which Fourier relied on practical experiment as the 
sole possible verification of his theory is demonstrated by a detail from 
his life that is mentioned by his biographer Charles Pellarin. Fourier, who 
spent his whole life working as the low-level employee of a merchant, 
made it a rule during his last decade to return home every day at the stroke 
of noon. This was the hour that he had advertised in his publications 
for meeting “the rich man who might want to entrust to him a million” for 
an experiment with the passionate series, as Pellarin reports.? The inven- 
tor appeared every day at the appointed hour, but the rich man never 
showed up. Only once in Fourier’s lifetime was an attempt made to set 
up a phalanstery. The parliamentarian Baudet-Dulary founded a stock 
company for this purpose and, together with the Devay. brothers, made 
available a piece of property in Condé-sur-Végres. But during the prepa- 
ratory period it became clear that the funds were insufficient to support 
the planned venture. The attempt was broken off, to Fourier’s boundless 
disappointment, before it had arrived at the decisive stage of introducing 
the principle of passionate series. 

Pourier’s failure at the practice toward which his thought constantly 
strove is more than a mere misfortune. As if his ideas had thorns, they 
resist all immediate practical application, perhaps precisely because they 
want to be more than mere ideas. From the perspective of the future har- 
monious order, in which Fourier believed as firmly as in his own existence, 
he derived what he called “absolute separation” from his time. The meth- 
odological principle of absolute separation is then transformed, for him, 
into a satirical gaze that turns millennia of culture into mere farce. Fourier, 
who—not without coquetry—calls himself an uncultivated person, heaps 
scorn on the concept of civilization, the concept that for his contempo- 
raries denotes “triumph and .. . the most elevated development of reason.” 
In this, he resembles Jean-Jacques Rousseau." 

“Where does one see reason, justice, and truth flourishing?” he quips. 
“In the books, for I see nowhere else-where one could find them. Our scien- 
tific progress can be reduced to creating wisdom and happiness in theory, 
but in practice corruption and unhappiness.” The arrogant speechifiers 
of civilization, who preach its unlimited perfectibility—“perfectibilarians,” 
as he calls them—have not lessened the sufferings of the majority, but 
only pasted them over with the mask of progress. Their 400,000 vol- 
umes, preaching the love of “gentle and pure morality”! to deaf ears, have 
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contributed nothing to the happiness of mankind. The illustrious works, . 


from Plato and Seneca to the French Enlightenment—from whose num- 
ber he excepts Voltaire and Rousseau as “aspirants” who have not yet been 
entirely spoiled for the truth—can serve no better purpose in the new 
order than, after being properly glossed, to amuse the lovers of “social and 
burlesque archaeology.” 

As for philosophy and its stillborn child economics, as for the market 
with its twenty-four types and subtypes of bankruptcy, as for the bour- 
geois customs surrounding love—all these things inspire in Fourier a 
laughter that is already the liberated laughter of someone who has made 
his escape from the old world. 

Against the barrenness of pure philosophy, Fourier does not mobil- 
ize the world of facts in the manner of positivism. His criticism is more 
basic. He boils it down, with a self-confidence that can only be called phil- 
osophical, to the formulas of “absolute distance” and “absolute doubt.’ If 
“absolute distance” characterizes the distance that separates him, the seer 
of a new order, from his time and its views, his notion of “absolute doubt,” 
in an act that reenacts the Cartesian method, also proclaims the neces- 
sity of deriving all theory from first principles. These two methodological 
principles of the philosopher contradict the pragmatism of the social 
reformer at every step, for from them there follows not only the uncom- 
promising critique of the present but also the conclusion that the transi- 
tion to the new world must be not gradual but a qualitative leap. When 
Fourier, occasionally, condescends to point to concrete, transitional solu- 
tions that coincide with the short-term perspectives of the citizen, for 
example, the founding of a communal bank, which he incorporates under 
the catchword “guaranteeism,’ he does so only halfheartedly and with a 
yawn that the reader cannot help noticing.’ Basically, he is convinced that 
these kinds of isolated reforms are a patchwork, and that the new, in trying 
to make itself commensurable with the old, will lose its irresistible power 
of attraction. This very power to fascinate adheres, today, precisely to 
those insights of Fourier’s that are not immediately amenable to practice: 

Fourier’s thinking about this power, which transcends the given real- 
ities, has justly been called utopian. However, the notion of what we 
should understand by “utopian” must be challenged in the light of his self- 
understanding. The principled questions that must be asked, although we 
can only touch on them here, are, How is utopia related to science? Does 


| 
a 
i 
it 
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utopian thought really, of necessity, burst the framework of the sciences? 
And, ex contrario, is scientific thought, and sociological thought in partic- 
ular, even possible without the utopian? For his part, Fourier feels himself 
to be a practical man and would also like to be seen as an empirical sci- 
entist. What he shares with pragmatism is that he starts from facts and 
remains focused on facts; just like Comte, and later Saint-Simon, he mis- 
trusts the battles of philosophers over mere ideas. He, too, would like to 
see the human sciences replace the deductive-speculative method with the 
inductive-empirical one. Thus he distinguishes between the “inexact” and 
the “exact” sciences and counts his own among the latter. But for him the 
concept of the empirical has a breadth that is unknown to positivism. 
Empirical, for him, is not just the scientifically confirming observation of 
what is, but also the concrete representation, in exact imagination, of what 
might be. Fourier’s manner of proceeding in the realm of the imaginary 
makes his comments sometimes seem like a parody of positivist exacti- 
tude. From the fact that Fourier utilizes the imagination as a means of cog- 
nition, people have concluded that his thought is fantastical, not scientific. 
This presumes that, like Comte, we want to banish imagination from the 
scientific method. Fourier, to the contrary, is of the opinion that a science 
that limits itself to what is known, to its observation and analysis, is im- 
poverished and tends to be unscientific. He utilizes imagination with the 
same self-evident confidence as observation. He also attempts to arm him- 
self against the objection that he has merely been fantasizing: “Superficial 
minds, when they think they are flattering an inventor by saying that he has 
a lot of imagination, are making a very stupid compliment. Undoubtedly, 
men like Kepler and myself, who have an eminent instinct for a particular 
branch of the sciences, first receive and cultivate every new idea that instinct 
inspires in us without testing it; but such men would rank far below the 
writers of novels if they were to adopt such ideas without sufficient proofs. 
For a novelist, it is permitted to abandon himself to his imagination . . . but 
the exact sciences are subject to rules and proofs.”* 

If, nevertheless, his constructions go beyond empirical reality and 
make an impression that is fantastical and occasionally comical, this is 
not because they are irrational but precisely because they are excessively 
rational, because here a self-invented sociological-mathematical method, 
observation, and common sense are applied, with eccentric pedantry, to 
what is not yet known, not yet real. 
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Cosmic Rationalism 


Fourier believes that with his discovery of the social compass he has found 
the key that unfailingly unlocks the secrets of nature. He launches his 
cosmic speculation at the point where he believes science has come to a 
standstill. What interests him is not so much the “what” of creation; 
instead, he asks the child’s question, Why? Why do giraffes have such a 
long neck; why does the zebra have stripes; what was God thinking when 
he distributed the stars? For Fourier, as for the rationalist Enlightenment 
philosopher Christian Wolff, the rationality of the world is a given. God 
is merely the emphatic expression of this thoroughgoing lawfulness of all 
natural things. What is more, God’s existence is the explanatory hypothe- 
sis for the fate of humanity. The lawfulness that is revealed in the human 
world is hypostatized as the nature of God. Fourier equips God with the full 
range of the passions. This rational and passionate god is, for him, the guat- 
antor of the rightness of the universe, which he wants not merely to explain 
but also to understand. He undertakes to decipher God's intentions and 
motives based on his work. In the process, Fourier presumes that in creat- 
ing the world God has been guided by three fundamental principles: the 
“unity of system,’ the “universality of providence,” and the “economy of 
forces.”!5 Unity of system ranks first among the divine attributes. It is guar- 
anteed by the universal law of movement of attraction. Fourier’s theory of 
the four movements states that not only is material movement subject to the 
law of attraction, but organic, animal, and social movement are too. This 
tendency to universalize Newton's law was already evident in the thought 
of the eighteenth century. But while previously the attempt had been 
to grasp psychic and social life in analogy to the material world, Fourier 
turns this relationship on its head and declares that social movement is the 
fundamental phenomenon of the universe and that the other orders have 
been constructed in analogy with it. Humankind—this is Fourier’s opti- 
mistic thesis—is not only for itself but also for God, the “foyer,” or center, 
of creation. Thus God's second attribute, the “universality of providence,” 
means that creation, in all its details, is organized for the good of humanity. 


The creator is not a god of sternness and morality, but a god of pleasure, 
“His [human] creatures’ enjoyment occupies the most important place in 
God’s calculations.”!° The third attribute, the “economy of forces,” means 
that to accomplish his aims God never uses a large number of tools; he 
always uses only one. Thus, he has built the passions into human beings as 
their principium mobile. The passions alone are designed to be the sole 
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motor of social movement. God did not make humankind dualistic. He 
wants humans to obey their nature, and it alone. Human nature does not 
need to be corrected by philosophical or policing measures. Like every- 
thing God has created, it is good, or, better, good for something, for Fourier 
never argues morally but always from the standpoint of purposefulness. 
But if God, true to his three attributes, could create only the best of all 
possible worlds, how can we explain the fact that there are many forces and 
creatures in the world that contradict these three principles? Like Leibniz, 
the optimistic Fourier necessarily comes up against the question of where 
evil in the world comes from. His answer to this question is odd: the hos- 
tility or at best indifference of many natural things toward humanity can 
be explained by the fact that the universe is dependent on the state of the 
social world. The latter, however, stands on its head as long as reason 
claims to be the ruler of human nature. The universe, for Fourier, is a uni- 
versal system of relations that corresponds to society, a system in which 
nothing is accidental or meaningless—a cryptogram that humankind must 
learn to decipher with philological exactitude. “The different kingdoms 
of Nature are, in all their details, so many mirrors of some effect of our 
passions; they form an immense museum of allegorical pictures, in which 
are depicted the crimes and the virtues of Humanity?” Fourier’s cosmic 
system of social analogies is extremely complicated. Only those things he 
terms “furnishings” of planet Earth are immediately dependent on earthly 
societies; the universe that surrounds the planets is dependent on them 
in a mediated way. However, he also assumes, besides planet Earth, other 
heavenly bodies that are inhabited by human beings, each of which, like 
Earth, is the center of a world. Thus, there is not only a universe but a 
biniverse, triniverse, etc., up to the octaverse, as the loftiest harmony of all 
the worlds. The harmoniousness of all these spheres is assumed to be fore- 
seen by providence, but it does not come about automatically; rather, the 
cosmos has a history, justlike human societies. Since, in Fourier’s weltan- 
schauung, the big revolves around the small, it is human beings who are 
responsible for the state of their universe. As long as human beings rudely 
oppose the universal law of attraction and take refuge in violence as their 
social ultima ratio, God has no choice but to adapt the furnishings of the 
planet to this sad state of affairs. Our spiders, toads, and 130 species of 
snakes, even the annually worsening weather, are mirrors that God holds 
up to mankind so that humans will finally realize that they are on the 
wrong path with their prisons and hangmen. The remaining planets, which 
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Fourier views as bisexual, body-and-soulful beings , have turned away from 
Earth like the neighbors who avoid an unhappy person. “A planet in a sub- 
versive condition is for the others what for us a person is who is infected 
with leprosy or the plague—one avoids contact”? 

The planets, and God himself, share in the sufferings and joys of human 
beings. And although the effect on them is immeasurably less, still they 
must react to human history, from case to case, in keeping with the law of 
analogy. Thus, for example, Fourier firmly believes that the joy of creation, 
which he conceives as a copulation of the planets, can be slowed down or 
stimulated by the social conditions of humanity. Our Earth, to date, has 
brought forth only two creations: a first, experimental creation, which God 
wiped away by means of a flood after it became too large, with its mam- 
moths and fossils; and the present-day, stagnating and very inadequate 


creation. Fourier expects that the introduction of social harmony will. 


result in a decisive stimulation of our planet’s creativity. During the period 
of harmony he foresees no less than fourteen new creations—‘creations 
whose annunciation is not surprising, since the earth, which has brought 
forth two, can also very well bring forth four, or nine. Anyone who can 
theoretically explain the present creation can equally well deduce from it 
the theory of future ones”? Fourier predicts that the future creations 
will include 549 new species of animals, of which seven-eighths will be 
domesticable, along with anti-crocodiles, anti-rats, and innumerable addi- 
tional innovations that your average philosophy has never dreamed of. 
The atmosphere is to be purified by the return of five stars that join in 
friendly cooperation with the earth and provide the services of well- 
disposed neighbors.” 

From Fourier’s consciousness of having solved the previously hidden 
riddles of creation, there emerges, for him, a peculiar relationship to God, 
on the one hand, and the philosophy that represents human reason, on 
the other. The exploration of the origins of creation by no means springs 
from blind faith in God but rather from a rationalism that is indebted to 
the Enlightenment. Fourier distances himself completely from theology 
and calls himself an atheist, but he opts for a “combinatorial,” one might 
almost say dialectical, atheism, which is equidistant from blind faith and 
from the philosophical tendency to put self-founding reason in place of 
the divine order. The dialectical atheist begins by negating the existence 
of a wise, providential God in consideration of the shortcomings of cre- 
ation. In this, he is no different from the simple atheist. But at the same 
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time, the dialectical atheist negates this negation, with the result that the 
prosecutor—autonomous reason—becomes the defendant. The dialecti- 
cal atheist is both more and less modest than the simple one. More mod- 
est, because he doesn’t arbitrarily assume the competence to legislate 
social laws but merely seeks to decipher the social “code” that is implicit in 
the cosmic plan; less modest to the extent that he feels confident of finding 
the traces of nature's secrets, which philosophy had claimed were hidden 
behind an “iron veil.” This is the source of Fourier’s characteristic duality. 
He continuously plays God’s wisdom, as revealed in nature, against the false 
reason of the philosophers. But at the same time, as the first person to have 
fully grasped God's plans, he feels called on to exercise an immanent “ratio- 
nal critique of God's works.” The critique is immanent because Fourier 
applies to creation the standard that he firmly believes is also God’s stan- 
dard: the welfare of humankind. From this vantage point, following the 
motto of Alphonse de Castille, “If God had asked my advice in matters of 
creation, I would have given him many a useful pointer,” he has quite a bit 
to criticize in regard to “actual and provisional creation.” Fourier notes crit- 
ically that the earth's axis is several degrees too acute, that innumerable 
animals are neither edible nor useful for labor, and much more of this ilk. 
The last objection makes clear the limitations of Fourier’s anthropomorph- 
ism—animals do not belong to the society of harmonic beings. Like every- 
thing natural that surrounds humankind, they are mere furnishings, at best 
distortions of human characteristics. In the harmonic order, too, animals 
are at the mercy of human violence and arbitrariness. Consequently, to 
salvage the universal principle of attraction, there remains for Fourier no 
option but to equip oxen with a passion for the slaughterhouse.” 

From the double trial that Fourier conducts against God and human 
reason, God, with his three attributes, emerges unscathed. The guilty party 
is human reason, which, instead of modestly searching for God's laws, puts 
itself in the position of lawgiver. God, who remains true to his three prin- 
ciples and renounces the use of authoritarian means to achieve his aims, 
is dependent on the voluntary cooperation of human beings. “If he had 
opted for force, it would have been easy for him to create much more power- 
ful police thugs than ours, amphibious giants ten feet tall, with scales, 
impervious to harm and initiated into our military arts. They would have 
climbed out of the oceans unsuspected, would have destroyed our har- 
bors, fleets, and armies, set them afire and in the blink of an eye forced the 
recalcitrant rich to abandon philosophy and swear allegiance to the divine 
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laws of attraction. If God has chosen not to arm himself with giants like 
this, who would be just as easy to create as the great whales, then one must 
conclude from this that he was thinking only of attraction and that attrac- 
tion should be the sole object of scientific inquiry for a century that wants 
to ally itself with God by studying nature and its destiny.’ 

The source of the problem is not human nature itself. It lies in the fact 
that this nature does not unfold in keeping with its destiny, but instead— 
led astray by philosophers and theologians—it has gotten lost in the laby- 
rinth of history. Fourier feels called to bring an end to the sufferings and 
meanderings of human beings, in which the universe and even God him- 
self are enmeshed. Anthropology and history, sociology and morality are 
joined, for him, in a system that is meant to provide the theoretical key to 
the new world. 


The Theory of the Passions 


The passions form an orchestra of 1,620 instruments; our philosophers, 
who want to conduct it, are like a legion of children who break into the 
opera, seize the instruments, and make a frightful caterwauling music. 
Should we conclude from this that music is inimical to man and that we 
should suppress the violins, force the basses to be silent, and suffocate the 
flutes? No; we should chase the little oafs out and give the instruments back 


to experts. : 


—Fourier, The Passions of the Human Soul, and Their Influence on Society 


and Civilization 


The basis for understanding the law of social movement, for Fourier, is 
humanitarian science. In explicit opposition to the philosophical tradi- 
tion, however, he does not locate the nature of humanity in reason. The 
latter is only the shell; the key is to delve deeper, to the passions as the real 
motors of the soul. l 
Fourier groups the passions under the unifying concept of attraction, 
which is fundamental for him. The cosmic power of attraction expresses 
itself in social movement as an “inner impulse” and “motor” of human 
beings.” It is responsible for the spontaneity of the passions, which are so 
many modifications of that fundamental force. Empirically, the passions are 
never pure; we always encounter them already in their relation to reason 
and morality. Hence they are initially to be defined negatively, in human 
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beings, as that which, resists all attempts at control, as stubbornly resis- 
tant nature.” And yet they are not blind, anarchic forces that must first be 
moderated by reason and led along cultivated paths. Rather, the passions, 
as emanations of attraction, are designed to be the seat of the autonomy and 
self-affirmation of human beings. They are impulses that don’t just have 
the character of drives and instincts; they are already material/sensual and 
intellectual/soulful at the same time, and as this kind of “combined” im- 
pulses they are capable of infinite intensification and unfolding. They need 
no complement of rational or ethical purpose, for they are already teleo- 
logical in themselves. According to the goals toward which they strive, 
Fourier distinguishes five sensual passions, which aim at voluptuousness 
(luxe); four affective, or group, passions; and finally three still almost un- 
known social passions. If we refer, here, to the aims of the passions, this 
should not be misunderstood. For the passions to unfold their teleology, 
what is required is not the purposefulness of an individual person; rather, 


2 e 


what is at work in the passions is something like Hegel’s “cunning of rea- 
son.” While the individual has his eye on this woman, this beautiful object, 
this pleasure, he is simultaneously, by dint of his participation in the sys- 
tem of the passions, serving the general purpose. Precisely by following his 
highly individual impulses, he is implementing the law of attraction. 
Fourier initially talks about drives that are rather well known, although 
the names may vary. These are the five senses and the four group passions: 
friendship, ambition, love, and the paternal or family drive. Together, these 
nine can be correctly seen as the motor of all previous social movement. 
Yet focusing on them alone produces a foreshortened, false picture of 
humanity and its destiny. These simple passions assume their actual, that 
is, societal meaning only with the addition of the final group of social pas- 
sions, which represent the crowning elements in Fourier’s system. The three 
social passions are “cabalist,’ associated with the formation of combina- 
tions and with struggle, intrigue, and calculation; the “butterfly” or change 
drive, linked to variety and the desire for transition; and “composite,” 
which includes rapturous enthusiasm and love. They are meant to play 
the leading role in the society of the future, when they will lend rhythm 
and harmony to a social movement that, until now, has found expression 
in periodic catastrophes. Unlike the other passions, these social passions 
are purely formal. They are principles of movement that are anchored in 
human nature, and in Fourier’s universe their various moments are attuned 
as precisely as dissonance, rhythm, and consonance are in a musical work. 
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Sociologically, one can describe the two poles of cabalist and composite, 
between which the life of the new society is meant to oscillate in ever- 
changing variations, as group competition and group solidarity. Social 
antagonisms and their opposite—the boredom that results from enforced 
equality—are both supposed to be banished, not by bringing social move- 
ment to a standstill but by reconciling them with human nature through 
the medium of the three social passions. 

The social passions, in other words, are what first conduct the remain- 
ing, seemingly unchanging and natural passions to their true destiny.” At 
present, the latter are in a deplorable state. While the five senses, in most 
people, are crude and unrefined, the affective passions tend to congeal into 
tiny groups that stymie all movement. Only the unfolding of the social 
passions will release the elementary passions from this gelid state. In the 
future, the five senses will not be passive instruments that merely register 
the world but will press forward, actively and critically, in the direction of 
continuous refinement, steadily improving quality and gradually perfect- 
ing their objects. At the same time, the private and so often sterile groups 
(series) will expand, in constant fluctuations, to form larger groups. 

When Fourier, like Saint-Simon and Owen, writes about the organi- 
zation of work and about passionate association representing the future 
relations of production, he derives the necessity of this economic reform 
from the principles and laws inherent in his theory of the passions. For 
him, the fundamental problem of all economy is the economy of the pas- 
sions. The passions, as the organs through which man relates to external 
nature and to his fellow human beings, are the real forces of production. 
From them spring economic categories such as production, consumption, 
and distribution. Let us examine the connections among them, as pre- 
sented by Fourier. 

Quite often, theorists of Marxist persuasion have had a problem with 
the fact that Fourier’s critique of capitalism focuses so exclusively on 
commerce.”* And, in fact, his denunciation of the scurrilous behavior 
and betrayals of the marketplace, his scarcely veiled anti-Semitism (it is 
always Judas Iscariot who unleashes the avalanche of bankruptcies) bring 
him uncomfortably close to the Fascist distinction between productive and 
rapacious capital. But his sociological outlook shields him from the con- 
sequences. It is not individuals who bear the blame for rapaciousness and 
betrayal, much less a race that would be characterized by certain exclusive 
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traits; rather, it is the organization of society, which for Fourier is syn- 
onymous with the organization of the passions, that is to blame. The fact 
that the sphere of circulation has been able to become so autonomous 
is for Fourier merely a symptom of a fundamental distortion between con- 
sumption and production. The true, passionate-productive relationship 
of human beings to things is disturbed. This ‘is expressed in the fact that 
work, as something forced and as a punishment, is radically separated from 
the enjoyment of life. 

If association is to bring about a truly qualitative change in social rela- 
tions, it must be capable of undoing this dichotomy, which splits human 
beings into two warring parts. Production and consumption should achieve 
a balance that makes them merely two poles of the same movement, 
namely, a manifestation of the passions. Fourier defined the relationship 
of production and consumption concretely using the example of gastron- 
omy. Only the person whose tongue is fine and cultivated enough to really 
enjoy a wine in its specific nuances, which are different from those of all 


other wines, could produce a bottle of wine that meets all expectations. In 


fact, he can do it only if he is passionately devoted to these nuances. At the 
same time, the connoisseur who consumes this particular wine will benefit 
from knowing how it was produced. What is true of cuisine also applies to 
the whole of culture. True consumption cannot take place in separation 
from production, and vice versa. In the phalanstery, enjoyment is pursued 
with the same seriousness as work, and work with the same seriousness 
as enjoyment. Work is simultaneously production-oriented consumption 
and consumption-oriented production. The concept of attractive work, 
which is at the center of Fourier’s theory of association, embraces vinicul- 
ture no less than love, the planting of a forest no less than an extended, 
varied, and sophisticated repast. 

This kind of metamorphosis of work is admittedly only possible if 
association is grounded in attraction, that is, when it consists in the very 
sophisticated, intentional social constellation in which all the passions 
can have their spontaneous effect without endangering the order of the 
whole. In this case, association is the artful order of human relations, such 
that every action takes on a threefold meaning. First, it is the spontaneous 
manifestation of an individual passion, a desire. Second, because this de- 
sire is always socially mediated, it is productive, since it stimulates the 
creation of the desired object. And third, since every individual passion 
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simultaneously belongs to the objective system of the passions, it is an act 


can only function because human beings relate primarily to objects, and 
it is only through the mediation of these objects that they relate to their 
fellow human beings, is something that Fourier specifically emphasized. 
No moralistic exhortations or consensus derived from a common weltan- 
schauung are needed to guarantee social cohesion; instead, the latter is 
continuously guaranteed behind the backs of individuals who are merely 
pursuing their passions by means of the cunning of attraction. There is 
only one relation in which the social mechanism threatens to come to 
a standstill, because it is short-circuited, so to speak, and that is the love 
relationship. Fourier’s plea on behalf of free love appears diametrically 
opposed to the attitudes of the Philistines. This attitude is actually pro- 
gressive, even revolutionary, because it aims at the destruction of the insti- 
tution of the family. Fourier’s description of the two “republican savages,””® 
who know and love only each other, recalls what Bloch correctly denounced 
as petty-bourgeois pairs of cooing turtle doves. And yet in Fourier’s dis- 
taste for exclusive love there is something else that reverberates along with 
antibourgeois scorn—his fear of the anarchic, completely asocial aspect 
of love. What if the passions diverge from the paths in which the general 
and the particular are scrupulously attuned to each other in order to fall for 
a specific and extremely accidental being, to become crystallized in a point 
beyond which the real world disappears like a dream? At this point, the law 
of attraction, which was originally conceived as a law of nature, is trans- 
formed into an ethical law. Fourier, who has always advocated for freedom 
and against duty, paradoxically elevates free, nonexclusive love to a duty. 
At least he promises to award it the highest honors. 

In the phalanstery, love will assume an entirely public character. Lib- 
erated from the fetters of monogamy, it will develop novel, socially con- 
structive characteristics. There will be a noblesse galante, a gallant nobility, 
which will be outranked only by the saints. This nobility will include all 
those individuals who, through their numerous love relationships, have 
formed many new social bonds. “Vices, according to the law of attraction, 
are anything that diminishes the number of relationships; virtue anything 
that multiplies them. ... Among the ‘polygynous, who are by nature in- 
clined to allow love to turn into friendship, the lack of constancy only ben- 
efits virtue, for a polygynous woman who has changed her lovers a dozen 
times and remains friends with all twelve of them, while reserving her love 


that builds society and builds relationships. That this complicated system ` 
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for a thirteenth, has formed twelve bonds of friendship that would not 
have existed if she had remained faithful” 

The directionality of the passions dictates that they are not able to 
unfold within the rigid form of the family. They push beyond this form, 
which fetters them, to the series made up of rival groups, for which associ- 
ation is only another name. The precondition for a series to function is not 
the equality of its members, as one might suppose, but precisely the most 
extreme differentiation of passions and characters. Every passion, be it 
the oddest one imaginable, for example, a preference for tough chickens, 
has its irreplaceable spot in the economy of this universe. The passions 
that Fourier describes as the motors of the new order have almost fetishis- 
tic qualities—they seize on details. The fanatical lover of soft pears is the 
sworn enemy of the devotee of firm pears. In this passion for the unique, 
this sensitivity to nuance, the men and women of Fourier’s community of 
the future resemble the aristocratic dandy—a figure that had emerged in 
his era as a living protest against the banality and mediocrity of the bour- 
geois lifestyle. 

The series that is to be constantly reconstituted under the direction 
of the three social passions is the “compass needle” of the sogial world. It 
points toward the wonderland that mankind has dreamed of ever since the 
expulsion from paradise. Once the proper hierarchy of passions has been 
established, allowing people to multiply and differentiate their human 
capacities ad infinitum, then—Fourier believes—humans will discover 
the fundamental drive that they all share: the unifying drive, which defines 
the fully and completely individualized person as a part of humanity. 
“Unityism” (unitéisme) is the loftiest realization of all destinies, the har- 
monious interplay of all the passions, as white is the color that unifies all 
the others. Fourier calls it the “pivot,’ the hinge of harmonious order. The 
unifying drive will take the place of false, of (one could say, with Herbert 
Marcuse) de-sensualized reason, which is the axis of all perverted socie- 
ties. It will lead not only the passions but reason as well to their true des- 
tiny. For as long as reason remains the enemy of the passions, it is also at 
war with itself. And despite all its vaunted authority, it always achieves the 
opposite of what it wants. “Unique result of the perfectionnement of reason. 
It leads to its banishment from all relationships”?! The rule of reason will 


become superfluous when society is reconciled with human nature in the - 


divine code social. Then, and only then, will reason reach its true positive 
destiny, which is nothing other than the refinement of desire. 
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Dark Horizons 


If it is trtue—and Fourier’s theory of the passions claims that it is—that 
humankind only needs to follow its nature in order to be happy, why have 
people not listened to the voice of nature, which is simultaneously God's 
voice? In the answer to this question lies the germ of Fourier’s theory 
of history. History, here, is no longer, as it still was in Condorcet, the pro- 
cess of reason’s continuous upward development, culminating in the pres- 
ent. Fourier’s philosophy could more properly be called cyclical. Like his 
cosmology, his thinking about history embraces great expanses of time, a 
perspective in which the past history of humankind appears as a brief, 
failed foretaste. But he undertakes to examine this foretaste with micro- 
scopic precision. 

Human history begins with the divergence of two originally unified 
aspects: the human desire for happiness, on the one hand, and the con- 
ditions for its realization, on the other. It is the history of industry and 
of the passions, of the always repeated and always failed attempt to bring 
the two into harmony. There is a state of prehistory, in which humans 
were unconsciously unified in a state of mere nature. This is Edenism, of 
which humans of all subsequent epochs retain a vague and happy memory. 
The memory is imprecise and therefore unfruitful, for the real secret of 
the state of paradise, the social form of the passionate series, was lost. 
Along with this, however, mankind lost the thread, as it were: the history 
of mankind’s fall from its destiny begins. Fourier explains the expulsion 
from paradise not morally but economically by an increase in population 
accompanied by the fundamental evil of poverty. “Poverty is radical evil, 
the fundamental principle of our social misery”? Need impelled human 
beings to all the vices and emergency measures; among these the end 
of the freedom of love relationships, institutionalized in the form of the 
family, had the most serious consequences. For Fourier, the replacement 
of the series as the fundamental form of society by the family is the begin- 
ning of what he calls “social fragmentation.” At the same time, the family, 
as institutionalized repression of women, was at the root of the brutal 
dominance that mankind henceforth imposed on itself. For Fourier, the 
position of women is the touchstone of every social order. In the relation- 
ship between the sexes, one can see the relationship of mankind to itself, 
to its own nature. Thus the liberation of women is the measure of human 
emancipation. 
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In keeping with the form of the family, which is always accompanied by 
a specific, corresponding form of labor, Fourier distinguishes four social 
orders: primitivism, savagery, the patriarchate, and civilization. The his- 
torical sequence of these forms by no means indicates a gradual improve- 
ment of society. Thus, for example, civilization differs from savagery only 
in that it “gives each of the vices that savagery practices in simple form a 
combined existence, and lends them a dual, ambiguous, hypocritical char- 
acter.” Measured against the sole valid criterion, the state of the passions, 
all four social orders are perverted (subversive), because mankind’s natu- 
ral inclinations, instead of reaching their goal, are a source of ceaselessly 
proliferating unhappiness. The fate of the passions, in these four false soci- 
eties, is like that of bees who are transported to a desert island covered with 
rocky cliffs: “They will not find a flower there, nevertheless they will con- 
stantly be in search of flowers, because their essential destiny is to live from 
the pollen of flowers. ... Thus, God has conceived the human passions in 
light of the state of wealth and voluptuousness that is their true destiny.’ In 
the four barren societies founded on poverty and coercion, a constant, pain- 
ful surplus of wishes points beyond the possibilities for their fulfillment: 

The only progress of civilization, as opposed to the three previous 
forms of society, is the development of industry as the objective precon- 
dition of a harmonious society. But this very material progress sheds‘a 
harsh light on its social backwardness. In an image that recalls that of 
Brecht’s “palace,” Fourier compares civilization to a peacock, which, for 
all its splendid plumage, stands on ugly feet. Its ugly feet are the barbaric 
relics of domination. In the same way in which passions, which are good in 
themselves, turn into vices in civilization, the progress of industry has only 
heightened the misery of the masses. Civilization is the perfect image of 
the perverted world. But this very fact, that civilization and all its ugly 
traits are already developed, gives Fourier hope that it has already out- 
lasted itself. When a reviewer wrote praising him for lashing out justifi- 
ably at the imperfection of our civilization, Fourier responded scornfully: 
Imperfect? On the contrary, he had proven that, of its kind, it was utterly 
perfect. Except that the civilized critics, who were evidently suffering from 
cataracts, couldn’t comprehend this. He sketches the outline of a dynamic 
sociology: “Every society has the capacity to generate from within itself 
the society that will succeed it. It arrives at the crisis of birth when it has 
developed all its essential traits.”** The metamorphosis of the caterpillar 
into a harmonious butterfly is immanent. 
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In the conviction that the transition from bourgeois society—for this is 


precisely what civilization means—to harmony must be a qualitative leap, _ 


Fourier is no less radical and uncompromising than Marx. However, this 
leap, for him, consists not in the insurgency of an oppressed class that is 
historically in the right, but in the insurgency of the passions, which are 
always—independent of all historical and social conditions—in the right. 
The history of mankind is embedded in the natural history that surrounds 
it. Thus, Fourier’s philosophy of history does not stop at the liberation of 
society, for which humankind longs and which is its objective destiny. He 
may estimate the period of harmony that will follow civilization as endur- 
ing for 70,000 years, or seven-eighths of all of human history. But then 
the unhappy childhood of the human race will repeat itself in reverse, until 
the history of our planet comes to an end in a less than comfortable phase 


that resembles its beginning. For Fourier there is no progress, only very - 


extended happy high points in history, all of which can be identified by 
the sociological characteristic of the series. History is basically nothing but 
a progression from the confused series (hordes) of the’ primitive state; 
through the development of industry, which was enforced by poverty and 
took the form of the family; to the consciously constructed series of har: 
mony combined with social wealth. The series is the leitmotif of history, 
with which history begins, toward which it presses as its high point, and 
with which it ends. 


The Absolute Lover must exist, since women can conceive of him, just as 
there is but one proof of the immortality of the soul, which is that man, 
through fear of nothingness, aspires to it! . . . Ipsissima verba sancti 
Thomas. - 


—Alfred-Jarry, The Supermale (1902) 


The Construction of Happiness 


Happiness—as St. Just said in the first French National Assembly—was a 
new idea for Europe. It probably did not take the Enlightenment and its 
political apogee, the French Revolution, to arrive at the insight that the 
spur to all human action is the pursuit of happiness. What was new in the 
idea of happiness, however, was that happiness, specifically its earthly vari- 
ety, was publicly proclaimed as a legitimate claim of every human being 
and was declared to be the actual content and goal of all human life. 
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The philosophical optimists, who, in their initial intoxication with 
the new idea, interpreted all of nature in the light of happiness, would soon 
be disappointed. In their search for happiness, they everywhere bumped 
up against necessities that were inimical to happiness and that only fanati- 
cal obstinacy could simply deny. To the question of what optimism is, 
Voltaire has Candide respond: “Alas! It’s the madness of maintaining that 
everything is all right when everything is going wrong!” And while, on 
the one hand, people fell back on time-tested recipes of moderation as a 
means of avoiding distress, on the other hand, the idea arose that happi- 
ness was something that was yet to be realized. It was the postrevolu- 
tionary social reformers who first put forth the inquiry into the “possible 
objectivity of happiness . . . extended to the structure of the social organi- 
zation of humanity?” In their search for objective criteria of happiness 
they—Saint-Simon no less than Fourier**—return to Bentham’s ideal of 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number, made quantifiable by their 
participation in the wealth of society. But while for Saint-Simon, and above 
all for the Saint-Simonists, happiness then becomes a problem in the form 


of the question of how the happiness of the individual can coexist with ` 


the happiness of all, Fourier regards this problem as having already been 
resolved once and for all. His fundamental principle that “the attractions 
are proportional to the destinies” means the happiness equation comes 
out even. Every possible imaginable passion is destined to be fulfilled. 
Fourier, who, like Saint-Simon, battles against liberalism, holds fast to 
egoism as the driving force behind all social movement. The desire for 
wealth and personal ambition are not, as Adam Smith himself had already 
preached, to be constrained by morality. On the contrary, they are to be 
intensified. For the law of social harmony works most harmoniously when 
people follow their natural inclinations, and only them, without any ethi- 
cal reservations. l 

Like Marx, Fourier emphasizes the material and sensual moment of 
happiness. He, too, is of the opinion that in a world in which the majority 
of people are condemned to poverty the higher spiritual joys are mere ide- 
ology or, as he says, “illusions and foolishness.’ .In formulations that recall 
Brecht, he scoffs that the person who is hungry will not be sated by having 
the good fortune to live in a republic. But while Marx intentionally con- 
fines himself to the question of how to create the objective conditions for 
happiness, Fourier attempts to resolve not only the elementary problem of 
the elimination of poverty, but something closer to the heart of the matter: 
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the elimination of boredom. The young Marx also considers this question 


the capitalist has a perverted, less than happy relationship to his posses- 
sions. Fourier places humankind’s proper relation to its riches—one that 
will produce happiness, not boredom—at the center of his reflections. 
He attempts to construct happiness not only from its objective side, indus- 
trial production, but from its subjective side as well. The possession of 
material goods will neither lead automatically to happiness, nor is the lat- 
ter to be found in moderation and wise resignation. Happiness is created 
only when the wealth that inheres in objects is touched by the magic wand 
of the unfettered passions. Fourier explains the strange disconnect between 
human beings and the world around them, which today is on everyone's 
lips as alienation, by the shackles that reason imposes on the passions. 
Moral, civilized man is anguished; he is constantly in a state of war with 
himself, and thus he tends to be at war with other human beings. He is 
an “absurd mechanism and would be the shame of the creator, if the latter 
had not provided the means with which to replace this war with a double 
harmony.” As long as this state has not been reached, human beings are 
thwarted. They are usually dominated by a despotic passion that cannot 
be satisfied. This awkward condition can continue even though the objec- 
tive elements and preconditions for happiness are present. Fourier explains 
the fact that in civilization even the rich cannot be entirely happy by 
observing that they, too, necessarily participate in the false social state of 
the passions. Even if all their elementary passions are satisfied, the social 
passions still cannot unfold. But happiness, for Fourier, is the real, not the 
merely apparent and playful satisfaction of all the passions. “God has given 
us twelve passions; we can be happy only when we satisfy all twelve.’ 
Since the passions can unfold fully only in a social manner, happiness 
cannot be left to the individual. Happiness itself, not merely its objective 
preconditions, is social by nature. As long as the passions are banished 
from the decisive social relationships and confined to private life, there can 
be no real happiness.*! The paradox of happiness is that we have knowl- 
edge of it only as private individuals, but the happiness of which we are 
aware is only a reflection. It has—at least to Fourier’s way of thinking—no 
real existence. Real happiness, for him, is something objective. It will sur- 
round the properly constructed society like an aura, the way charm is the 
inevitable result of a successful work of art. In fact, Fourier regards the 
right society as analogous to aesthetic situations. The new art, l'art social, 


when he speaks of the alienating quality of property, of the fact that even’ 
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consists in no longer leaving the interplay of the passions to chance, but in 
finding their proper proportions and combining them in such a way that a 
social work of art results. 

When all the domination and coercion that civilized humanity imposes 
on itself have been lifted, this will set free forces that were unknown to all 
previous societies. Then the dynamic of the passions will correspond to a 
dynamic of happiness whose extent cannot be imagined based on the few 
guest appearances that happiness has made in history until now and that is 
suggested only by the extent of the misfortune and unhappiness that peri- 
odically wash over civilization. For Fourier, happiness and unhappiness 
are dynamic categories. Nothing is more false than the principle of coun- 
terbalance, which the philosophers call justice—that every good can be 
counterbalanced and neutralized by an opposite evil, and vice versa. Not 
only does this law prove to be empirically false, but as an ideal it is also the 
dumbest thing the theologians and philosophers could have thought up. 
For mediocrity, tepidness, and monotony, which are the end result of such 
a counterbalancing law, are the archenemies of happiness. Fourier proves 
that in civilization unhappiness does not appear singly or occasionally 
in the company of something good, but instead, as a rule, gains momen- 
tum like an avalanche. From the growth of unhappiness in civilization, as 
it becomes constantly more intense and refined, Fourier derives the pos- 
sibility of a happiness that grows constantly more fervent and sophisti- 
cated. Civilization, for him, is the polar opposite of the right state of affairs. 
As such, he attempts to interpret it in all its details, right down to the tape- 
worm, which is a perverted hieroglyphic for the immense appetite that 
human beings will develop in the harmonious order. 

Why, ifa society is capable of multiplying the unhappiness of the individ- 
ual, shouldn't another, countervailing one succeed in creating an opposite 
result—guaranteeing and multiplying the happiness of every individual? 
Fourier names some of the guarantees of the harmonious order. For exam- 
ple, in every phalanstery there will be a happiness exchange, where every 
evening the pleasures corresponding to each wish and character will be 
listed and exchanged. Besides that, every inhabitant ofa phalanstery, includ- 
ing the most impoverished (Fourier wants to retain class differences, on 
account of the differentiations that are necessary for a series), will experi- 
ence at least one run of good luck per day. The run of good luck is some- 
thing Fourier developed in opposition to the idea of a run of bad luck. It 
does not need to be consciously implemented, any more than a run of bad 
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luck does, but at the same time it is not just a fleeting accident; it is exuded, 


as it were, as the daily byproduct of a society founded on series. It is de- ` 


scribed by Fourier, with a claim to mathematical exactitude, as the seven- 
fold multiplication of happiness, occurring over the space of several hours, 
with one happy event giving rise to six more that follow. “Leander has 
been successful with the woman he has been wooing. This is a combined, 
equally sensual and soulful pleasure. Immediately thereafter, she hands 
him the letter promoting him to a lucrative position that she has procured 
for him: second pleasure. A quarter of an hour later, she leads him to a 
salon where he encounters happy surprises—he meets a friend whom he 
had believed dead: third pleasure. Soon after this, a famous man arrives, 
Buffon or Corneille, whom Leander has long wanted to meet, and who stays 
for dinner: fourth pleasure. There follows an exquisite meal: fifth pleasure. 
At dinner, Leander finds himself seated next to a powerful man who 
declares that he is ready to help him by giving him a loan: sixth pleasure. 
Finally, during the meal, he receives the news that he has won a lawsuit: 
seventh pleasure”! Such runs of good luck, as they are also described, 
by the way, in Balzac’s Illusions perdues, are, to Fourier’s mind, completely 
unknown in civilization. Not even kings could manage to experience them. 
Even if one is tempted to suppose that the pleasures of civilized kings are 
as great or greater than Leander’s, still, the concrete picture of such a par- 
cours makes one thing clear: in the harmonious order, happiness sheds its 
character as something exceptional, an event that flashes up only momen- 
tarily; it belongs to the lives of those who share in its social construction 
like the very air they breathe. 

Fourier, as a passionate devotee of systems, cannot rest content with 
this kind of description of social happiness. Happiness, if it is to be worth 
talking about, must be something absolute. For this, however, there is a 
nasty barrier: death. Fourier, who negates all necessities and duties, conse- 
quently negates death, as the darkest of all necessities, too. God, who has 
determined that all our inclinations never reach for something that is unat- 
tainable, cannot have refused to grant the most tenacious of all human 
wishes, the wish for immortality. “The happiness that is the lot of human- 
kind on this planet would be imperfect, were they unable to return to this 
life?“ Fourier, in the pose of the strict scientist, is not satisfied with this 
deduction of immortality from the fundamental principle of his system. 
He names an entire spectrum of proofs, whose demonstration he post- 
pones, however, since there is still too much to do for the welfare of this 
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world. Immortality, removed from its Christian context of reward for past 
sufferings, becomes a guarantor of the eternity of desire. “It is not through 
fear, but through love that the creator will win us over to himself; through 
the guarantee of pleasures that, in eternity as in this life, are varied in 
infinite degree.”*5 Heaven, which he paints here as the golden ground of 
harmony, has nothing to do with the pallid beyond of the theologians 
and philosophers, “these Elysian fields where the souls of the just arrive 
for monotonous walks and sterile conversations on virtue; this Olympus 
where gods and demigods always eat the same thing, always ambrosia, and 
the other ascetic domains in which the most important senses, the senses 
of taste und touch, are not satisfied at all?“ In Fourier’s heaven, all the 
senses and all the passions receive their due, even the butterfly drive, for 
the departed souls, living in a body of fire and air, are permitted to flutter 
around however they wish, to visit other planets, or, now and again, to 
be reborn on earth. Only a person who has had little enjoyment in this 
world can be satisfied with another world that offers such impoverished, 
theological delights. Man’s mistake until now was not, as the moralists 
aver, to have demanded too much but rather to have demanded too little. 
The souls of the departed, which are more alive and wiser than earthly 
ones, know that the destiny of man is harmony. More closely linked to the 
soul of the planet than we are, they suffer with it from the sickness known 
as “civilization” that has befallen it. They wait impatiently to be reborn into 
a better-organized world. “The best service that could be provided to the 
departed, as to the living, is therefore to bring about social harmony, with- 
out delay?” 


Modes of Freedom 


Fourier’s theory of destiny is no determinism. Man is free to follow the 
divine code social or not. Even societies based on coercion are the result of 
freedom. So it is important to distinguish between formal and substantive 
freedom. Human beings have formal freedom because, from the very begin- 
ning, God has granted them libre arbitre, freedom of choice.** But they 
can only achieve real, that is, substantive freedom, if they are reconciled 
to their own nature and have brought their own will into harmony with 
God's. In history, formal and substantive freedoms have become divorced. 

The form that freedom has assumed in the post-revolutionary era, 
according to Fourier, is that of a mere phrase. It has entered into the liberal 
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constitutions, “whose nominal content is freedom, equality, fraternity, but 
whose actual content is coercion, hangmen, and gallows.”*? While equality 
and fraternity, even as ideals, are just philosophical nonsense, which—if it 
should ever be possible to realize them—would only produce mediocrity 
and deathly boredom, he would like to establish criteria for freedom that 
would finally make it possible to distinguish between nominal and real lib- 
erty. The advancement of industry, for him, also meant the decay of free- 
dom. The stage of savagery, for example, although it was very imperfect 
in regard to industry and the pitiable position of woman, was nevertheless, 
in terms of substantive freedom, far superior to a civilization that is con- 
stantly chattering about it. The primitive human being possessed “com- 
plex” freedom. He had corporeally active freedom, for he could live and 
act freely according to his impulses, and at the same time he had socially 
active freedom, for he had a voice in deciding the concerns of his horde: 
The great mass of civilized people, on the other hand, do not wholly pos- 
sess even one of these freedoms. The wage earner, as opposed to the slave, 
may nominally control his body, but during the workweek this bodily free- 
dom is merely passive, since need forces him to work. The price of modern 
industry has been the elimination of those elementary rights of freedom 
that even primitive men enjoyed. “Every wage-earner would consider him- 
self lucky if he could eat according to his appetite, live happily and with- 
out cares, hunt, fish, fight, and steal like the primitive.”*° To offer him the 
Magna Carta in place of the seven elementary rights, whose loss is identi- 
cal with the forfeit of spontaneity, is pure scorn and ridicule. 

And yet, Fourier does not conclude, from this supposed superiority 
of the savage over seven-eighths of civilized humanity, that the goal is to 
return to the state of savagery. First, as he argues against Rousseau, there is 
no such thing as nature in the singular; rather, there are as many natures as 
there are forms of social organization. In the first phase of human history 
alone, he believes he can count nine different natures, and no one can say 
to which one the “friends of pure nature” are actually referring. Second, 
the nature of the savage, compared with that of a civilized human being, is 
a simple one and therefore wrong for us because the element of industry, 
which mediates nature, is lacking. Industry belongs essentially to the des- 
tiny of mankind. True freedom, therefore, must be “doubly constituted.” In 
it, the savage’s elementary rights to freedom must be combined with mod- 
ern industry. The first right that should be reinstated in modern form is the 
right to be carefree. Post equitem sedet atra cura? applies to the tormented 
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pater familias of civilization. To be carefree is something that one group of 
people cannot afford because they would die of hunger; others, because 
they would be subject to social opprobrium. “A less wealthy father of a 
family who made the attempt to devote himself entirely to pleasure, with- 
out attending to his business, without setting something aside for taxes, 
rent, and future expenditures, would soon be reminded by evil rumors and 
the tax authorities that he does not have the right to live in a carefree man- 
ner reminiscent of savages and animals, that he must suffocate the natural 
inclination in himself to be carefree”? To create an equivalent to the natu- 
ral right to be carefree, Fourier demands that everyone, from the worker to 
the rich man, should have a “minimum,” a share of social wealth, always 
distributed a year in advance, as a kind of lifelong stipend that is intended 
to do away with forced labor once and for all. He knows that such a radical 
innovation—for him the absolute prerequisite of true freedom—would 
necessarily destroy the fundamental law of civilization. 

Civilization is a perverted world, because in it freedom can only be 
realized in a destructive way, against the existing order of things. While 
actually productive work is founded on need and coercion, only the nega- 
tive work called theft is pursued with a passion. Theft takes place either in 
a simple form or as trading in the marketplace. In the pleasure the trader 
takes in lying and cheating there survives something of the freedom of the 
savage, who hunts, fishes, steals, and fights with delight. “One should not 
believe that a merchant feels physical discomfort after, in a single morn- 
ing, he has unloaded a hundred bolts of fabric, told countless lies, and 
sold innumerable pairs of trousers. This effort is pleasure, appealing work, 
physical freedom; and as proof our merchant, who is very satisfied today, 
will be in a bad mood and cranky tomorrow when he sees no customers 
walking in, and can neither lie nor sell.”53 While the honest person is con- 
demned to mediocrity and the passionlessness of a boring Sunday morn- 
ing, something of what freedom once was, and what it could be, survives 
paradoxically in vice, in perversions, and even in crime. Here, Fourier 
agrees with the insights of Sade and Nietzsche, except that he does not, 
like them, arrive at the conception of the “libertine,” or “free spirit,” who 
alone realizes freedom and bursts the bonds of social lawfulness. Instead, 
he envisions a societal order in which the freedoms of all individuals fit 
together like the pieces of a jigsaw puzzle. If theft and criminality are not 
indestructible traits that must constantly be combated, but merely false 
modes of freedom, and if the passions manifested in them are rehabilitated 
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as socially useful and divinely ordained, it then becomes possible to do 
without repression of any kind. The state, as an apparatus for imposing 
force, can disappear. “Every use of power is only the complement of justice, 
and if justice could be realized otherwise, all that** would be superfluous.” 
The dynamics of Fourier’s anti-ascetic system will—he is convinced— 
gradually undermine all political/state institutions, because the order they 
are attempting to impose through the use of violence will appear all by 
itself through attraction. 


Surrealist Readings 


Castor Zwieback (Theodor W. Adorno and Carl Dreyfus) 


Editorial Note 


A strange mixture of an association with Thomas Mann and a reference 
to twice-baked bread (highlighting the number two) as literary pseud- 
onym! The following short texts were written in the early 1930s by Theo- 
dor W. Adorno in collaboration with his friend Carl Dreyfus. Four of them 
appeared on November 17, 1931, in the Frankfurter Zeitung under the col- 
lective title “Surrealist Readings” (Surrealistische Lesestiicke).! Without 
offering any explanation of the pseudonym, the literary journal Akzente 
published an expanded series in 1963, with the laconic note, “The ‘Read- 
ings’ of Castor Zwieback were written before 1933” 

Dreyfus, who was born in 1898, had worked at the Institute for Social 
Research since 1930 and, like Adorno, was a trusted friend of Max Hork- 
heimer, Siegfried Kracauer, and Alfred Sohn-Rethel. Dreyfus had spent 
the 1920s working on a novel but abandoned it and poured his literary 
energies into a study of the profession and ideology of white-collar work- 
ers, which he managed to have published just before the Nazi takeover.” 
This suggests reading the jointly composed Zwieback prose as “covert 
sociology” and situating it in corresponding contexts. 

But another avenue for interpreting Castor Zwieback’s prose pieces 
opens up if we look at them from a literary perspective, as freestanding 
experiments. The merger of philosophy with sociology and of both with 
literature—and vice versa—was in the air. In 1928, Walter Benjamin had 
published his prose volume One-Way Street; in 1930, Ernst Bloch followed 
with a volume of parables titled Traces (Spuren); and that same year Sieg- 
fried Kracauer acquired the pseudonym Ginster (Broom), under which he 
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26. Problematic enough that Monnerot, who attempts to bring surrealism into 
line with the positions of Heidegger and Jaspers, revives the category of the Bund, 
or league, to characterize the surrealist group! La Poésie moderne et le sacré [Mod- 
ern poetry and the sacred] (Paris: Gallimard, 1945), 73, 190n37. 

27. Evidently Aragon himself had this idea. See Garaudy, L’Itinéraire d'Aragon: 
Du surréalisme au monde réel [The itinerary of Aragon: From surrealism to the real 
world] (Paris: Gallimard, 1961), 144. 

28. Georg Lukács, The Meaning of Contemporary Realism, trans. John and 
Necke Mander (London: Merlin Press, 1963). The thought is developed system- 
atically in “On Specific Particularity as a Category of Aesthetics,” trans. Nicholas 
Walker, in The Continental Aesthetics Reader, ed. Clive Cazeaux (London: Rout- 
ledge, 2000), 220-33. 

29. Lukács, The Meaning of Contemporary Realism, 33. 

30. Ibid., 34. 


31. Les Beaux Quartiers (Paris: Gallimard, 1936). The book was published in l 


English as Residential Quarter, trans. Haakon M. Chevalier (New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Harcourt, 1938). 

32. See Aragon’s notes to the new edition of Aventures de Télémaque, published 
in English as The Adventures of Telemachus, trans. Renée Riese Hubert and Judd D. 
Hubert (Boston: Exact Change, 1974). 

33. On the relationship between Aragon’s style and that of Diderot, see Dom- 
inique Arban, Aragon parle [Aragon speaks] (Paris: Seghers, 1968). Rameau’s 
Nephew is a novel in the form of a dialogue between a philosopher and his self- 
satirizing nephew, written by Enlightenment philosopher Denis Diderot but not 
published in his lifetime.—Ed. 

34. Aragon, Paris Peasant, 187. 

35. Not forever. The theses of the dythrambic final manifesto culminate in the 
sentence: “The characters have completed their time on earth.” 

36. Bataille, who chose the programmatic title Acéphale [Headless] for a jour- 


nal that appeared in 1936-37, was the first to take the plunge into a “headless” 
materialism. 


37. Aragon, Paris Peasant, 189. 
, 38. Anicet ou le panorama [Anicet or the panorama] (Paris: Gallimard, 1921), 

331. 

39. Ibid., 207. 

40. “The goddess who holds the axe,” says Aragon. 

41. Aragon, Paris Peasant, 201. 

42. Louis Aragon, “Introduction a 1930,” in La Révolution surrealiste [The sur- 
realist revolution], no. 12 (December 15, 1929). 

43. Apollinaire, “Rivalise donc poète avec les etiquettes des parfumeurs” 
[Poet, compete with the perfumers’ labels]. 
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44. Aragon, “Introduction à 1930,” 60. 
45. Aragon, Paris Peasant, 117. 

46. Aragon, “Introduction à 1930,’ 62. 
47. Ibid., 64. 


Introduction to the German Edition of Charles Fourier’s The Theory 
of the Four Movements and the General Destinies 


1. The book appeared in German in 1966 as Theorie der vier Bewegungen und 
der allgemeinen Bestimmungen, ed. Theodor W. Adorno (Frankfurt: Europäische 
Verlagsanstalt, 1966). It was published in English as The Theory of the Four Move- 
ments, ed. Gareth Stedman Jones and Ian Patterson, trans. Ian Patterson (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1996). Cited as Four Movements.—Ed. 

2. Raymond Ruyer, L’Utopie et les utopies [Utopia and Utopias] (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1946). Ruyer is generally described as a philosopher. His 
theory of pan-psychism influenced Deleuze and Guattari, among others.—Ed. 

3. “Les attractions sont proportionelles aux destinées. La série distribue les 
harmonies.” The quotation is inscribed on his tombstone.—Ed. 

4. Compare Fourier’s satire on “Lamour du mépris de soi-même” [Love of 
self-contempt], in Publications des manuscrits de Charles Fourier [Publications 
from the manuscripts of Charles Fourier], 4 vols. (Paris: Librarie phalanstérienne, 
1851-1858). Cited as Manuscrits. 

s. Cited in Charles Pellarin, The Life of Charles Fourier, trans. Francis George 
Shaw, 2nd ed. (New York: William H. Graham, 1848), 66. Translation of Pellarin, 
Fourier: Sa vie et sa théorie (Paris, 1849). Cited as Life of Fourier. 

6. In The Utopian Vision of Charles Fourier: Selected Texts on Work, Love, and 
Passionate Attraction (London: Jonathan Cape, 1972), the editors and translators 
Jonathan Beecher and Richard Bienvenu sometimes call this “passional attach- 
ment,” presumably to indicate that not all of Fourier’s passions are emotional; for 
example, they include “passions” based on the five senses. The term is also used in 
the translation of Charles Pellarin’s early, enthusiastic biography of Fourier.—Ed. 

7. Fourier, Four Movements, 105n. 

8. Ibid. 

9. Pellarin, Life of Fourier, 200. - 

10. Paul Hazard, La pensée européenne au XVIIe siecle de Montesquieu a Lessing 
[European thought in the 18th century from Montesquieu to Lessing] (Paris: 
Boivin, 1946), 2:136. 

11. Fourier, Manuscrits, 1:321. 

12. Pellarin, Life of Fourier, 154. 

13. See, for example, Fourier, Four Movements, 65. 

14. Fourier, Manuscrits, 1:128. 
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15. These are the terms employed by Shaw in his translation of Pellarin’s early 
biography of Fourier, cited above. They are closer to the original than those 
employed in the later translation of the Four Movements by Ian Patterson.—Ed. 

16. Fourier, Four Movements, 15. 

17. Quoted by Pellarin, Life of Fourier, 81; from Charles Fourier, Théorie de 
l'unité universelle [Theory of universal unity], in Oeuvres completes, 2nd ed. (Paris: 
Librarie sociétaire, 1841), 3:114ff. Cited as L'unité universelle. 

18. Fourier, Manuscrits, 1:330 and passim. For Fourier, “subversive” means 
rebelling against the divine law of attraction. 

19. Ibid., 329. 

20. Ibid., 330, 347. ; 

21. Alphonso X of Castile (thirteenth century). This statement is recorded in 
Bayle, Dictionnaire historique et critique [Historical and critical dictionary] (1730), 
2:95. . 

22. Fourier, “Le nouveau monde industriel et sociétaire, ou Invention du 
procédé d’industrie attrayante et naturelle, distribuée en séries passionées” [The 
new industrial and societal world, or Invention of the process of attractive and 
natural industry, distributed in passionate series], in Oeuvres completes, 3rd ed. 
(Paris, 1846), 6:288. Cited as Nouveau monde. 

23. Ibid., asf : 

24. Compare the analysis of “l’attraction passionée” in ibid., 47ff. 

25. “Lattraction passionée est l’impulsion donnée par la nature antérieure- 
ment à la reflection, et persistante malgré l'opposition de la raison, du devoir, 
du prejudge, etc.” [Passionate attraction is the impulse that is given by nature prior 
to reflection, and persists despite the opposition of reason, duty, prejudice, etc.] 
Fourier, Nouveau monde, 47. 

26. The explanations here draw on Ian Patterson's translation of the Four 
Movements.—Ed. 

27. Fourier, L'unité universelle, 3:114. 

28. See, for example, Fourier, Four Movements, 222ff. 

29. Fourier, “Des sympathies puissancielles ou amours polygames et omni- 
games” [On primal sympathies or polygamous and omnigamous love], published 
for the first time in the catalogue of the Exposition International du Surréalisme 
1959/60 (Paris: Galérie Cordier), 27ff. 

30. Ibid., 27. 

31. Fourier, L'unité universelle, 2:105. 

32. Fourier, Manuscrits, 1:50. 

33. Quoted in F. Armand and R. Maublanc, Fourier (Paris: Editions Sociales 
Internationales, 1937), 1:181. Cited as Fourier. 

34. Fourier, L'unité universelle, 3:315. 
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35. Cited in Armand and Maublanc, Fourier, 100. The fact that Fourier is antic- 
ipating an essential aspect of Marxist historiography probably does not need to be 
emphasized here. l 

36. Voltaire (François Marie Arouet), Candide, trans. Lowell Blair (Bantam 
Classics, 1984), 69. 

37. Marcuse, Herbert, “On Hedonism,” in Negations: Essays in Critical Theory, 
trans. Jeremy J. Shapiro (1938; Boston: Beacon Press, 1968), 159-200; 174. 

38. That Saint-Simon also refers expressly to Bentham is shown by Werner 
Leendertz in his book Die industrielle Revolution als Ziel und Grundlage der Sozial- 
reform: Eine systematische Darstellung der Ideen Saint-Simons und seiner Schiiler 
[The industrial revolution as goal and foundation of social reforms: A systematic 
presentation of the ideas of Saint-Simon and his students] (Emsdetten: Heinr. & 
J. Lechte, 1938). 

39. Fourier, Piéges et charlatanisme des deux sects Saint-Simon et Owen, qui pro- 
mettent l'association et le progress [Traps and charlatanism of the two sects of Saint- 
Simon and Owen, which promise association and progress] (Paris: Bossange 
Père, 1831), 57f. 

40. Fourier, Nouveau monde, 348. 

41. On this see also Marcuse, “On Hedonism,“ 161ff. 

42. The harmoniens, whose combativeness is much more fully developed than 
ours, go to court frequently and gladly. 

43. Fourier, Nouveau monde, 349. 

44. Fourier, L'unité universelle, 309. 

45. Ibid., 343. 

46. Ibid., 310. 

47. Ibid., 334. 

48. Fourier’s treatise “Du libre arbitre” [On free will] is revealing in regard to 
his concept of freedom. In Oeuvres Completes, 2:v—lxviii. 

49. Fourier, L'unité universelle, 184. 

so. Ibid., 170. 

s1. Behind the rider sits dark care (Horace).—Ed. 

s2. Fourier, L'unité universelle, 167. 

53. Ibid., 156. -- 

54. That is, everything that limits human freedom. 


Surrealist Readings 
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1. The four were “Return Visit,” “Meeting, 
“Encounter.” 

2. Carl Dreyfus, Beruf und Ideologie der Angestellten (Berlin: Duncker und 
Humblot, 1933). 

3. English in original.—Ed. 
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